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HIS  mother  aimed/she  always  said,  to  have 
a  preacher  in  the  family.  That’s  why  re¬ 
ligious  Elizabeth  White,  of  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  named  her  fourth  child  after  the 
priestly  warrior  Joshua. 

“  ’Fraid  I’ve  disappointed  her,”  says  Josh  White. 
“Preachers  have  to  know  an  awful  lot.  I  never  got 
beyond  the  sixth  grade.” 

Some  people  say  Josh  is  a  natural  preacher.  His 
extraordinary  repertoire  of  more  than  500  Ameri¬ 
can  folk  songs  includes  songs  not  only  about  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man,  but  about  man's  goodness,  too. 
His  easy  baritone  isn't  large,  but  it’s  insinuating. 
Listening,  it  is  as  though  Josh  were  singing  only 
for  you. 

Medium  tall,  with  a  slow,  mischievous  smile,  and 
dressed  in  sports  slacks  and  corduroy  shirt,  Josh 
White  held  forth  for  three  years  in  New  York  at 
Cafe  Society  Uptown  and  its  twin  Downtown, 
where  Josh  and  his  guitar  were  one  and  inseparable, 
and  were  always  billed  together.  His  fame  spread 
swiftly,  and  now  he  has  just  begun  his  first  formal 
concert  tour,  which  will  take  him  to  31  American 
and  Canadian  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

Five  years  ago  this  minstrel  was  just  another  lit¬ 
tle-known  entertainer.  “Spots”  of  group  singing  on 
the  radio  came  his  way  intermittently.  To  feed  a 
growing  family,  he  often  had  to  fill  in  with  floor¬ 
scrubbing  and  window-washing.  Now,  at  thirty. 
Josh's  annual  income  from  his  best-seller  records 
alone  zooms  into  five  figures.  Add  the  fees  from 
his  concert  tour,  his  private-party  and  radio  en¬ 
gagements  and  the  lessons  he  gives  in  folk-song 
singing,  and  it  becomes  a  high-bracket  income. 

Josh  was  seven  years  old  when  he  led  home  a  lone 
Negro  singer  with  a  guitar  strapped  to  his  back. 
This  blind  minstrel,  Joel  Taggart,  offered  to  send 
Josh’s  pious  mother  four  dollars  a  week  if  she’d  let 
the  boy  lead  him  to  Florida  for  the  winter.  Tag¬ 
gart  proved  persuasive  with  his  spiritual  singing  and 
glib  Bible-quoting. 

"My  mother  believed  that  to  lead  the  blind  would 
be  doing  God’s  work,”  says  Josh.  “An  early  start 
tor  me  toward  being  a  preacher.  But  to  a  kid — - 
well,  it  promised  fun,  adventure  and  no  regular 
school,  day  in  and  day  out.  And  I’d  always  been 
crazy  about  music!  I  just  naturally  believed  I’d 
soon  be  playing  Joel's  guitar.  But  I  didn’t  have  that 
idea  very  long.  This  fellow,  so  kind  and  soft-spoken 
in  Greenville,  was  a  hard  taskmaster  on  the  road. 
He  had  hired  me  to  lead  him,  not  to  teach  me  any 
guitar-playing.  Also,  I  had  to  go  through  the  crowd 
as  he  sang,  passing  a  tin  cup.  I  hated  that.  I’ve 
always  felt  ashamed,  even  as  a  small  boy,  to  see 
anyone  in  a  position  where  he  has  to  beg. 

Music  Made  Him  Forget  Hardships 


“But  1  was  bound  to  learn  the  guitar.  The  very 
first  time  1  picked  it  up,  Joel  whammed  me.  It  was 
a  life  that  no  child  should  know.  Roaming  the 
roads,  never  certain  where  I'd  sleep,  and  almost 
always  hungry.  1  heard  plenty  of  bad  talk,  too,  and 
at  first  I  was  too  young  to  understand  it.  But  the 
music — the  songs  and  the  guitar,  somehow  they 
made  up  for  everything.  Why  didn’t  I  run  away, 
ever?  I  didn't  dare,  then.  I  was  little,  and  a  long 
way  from  home.  Besides,  Joel  did  keep  his  word 
and  each  week  sent  my  mother  the  money  he'd 
promised  her.  I'd  always  known  what  it  was  to  be 
poor,  and  even  then  I  understood  how  badly  money 
was  needed  with  a  sick  father  and  other  children  to 
be  cared  for.  M  y  mother  took  in  washing — but  you 
don’t  get  much  for  that  kind  of  work,  ever.” 

In  the  summer,  Josh’s  beat  included  small  towns 
as  far  west  as  Mississippi,  as  far  north  as  Kentucky. 
He  and  Joel  went  from  street  to  street,  taking  in 
about  $45  a  day.  In  winter,  they  really  cleaned  up 
at  the  resort  centers,  where  they  were  a  novelty  to 
the  Northern  visitors.  They  often  collected  $175  or 
more  from  Saturday  morning  to  Sunday  night. 

But  urban  life,  while  highly  profitable,  was  com¬ 
plicated.  Truant  officers  would  spot  them,  and  Josh 
would  be  hauled  into  the  nearest  school.  As  this 
interfered  with  Joel’s  business,  they'd  soon  be  on 
the  move. 

“I  could  never  finish  a  full  school  term,”  explains 
Josh.  “And  when  I’d  go  to  a  school  and  say  I'd 
been  in  one  grade  before,  they’d  always  put  me 
back  into  a  lower  one! 

"By  1926,  I'd  been  with  Joel  Taggart  nearly  four 
years,”  Josh  says.  “Then,  one  day,  the  police  put 
me  on  a  train  bound  for  South  Carolina  and  home.” 
A  grin  lights  Josh's  face.  ( Continued  on  page  72) 
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No  welcome  is  warmer  Ilian  Hudson’s 


ATEVER,  in  our  37  years  of  fine  car  manu- 
*  facture,  have  so  many  thousands  chosen 
Hudson  as  the  car  that  is  right  in  design  and 
right  in  quality. 

Tlieir  admiration  is  won  by  smart  new  exte¬ 
rior  styling — by  new  luxury  interiors  uphol¬ 
stered  in  striking  combinations  of  leather  and 
cloth  found  in  only  one  other  1946  car  (one  of 
the  highest  priced). 

People  everywhere  are  well  aware  of  Hudson’s 
envied  reputation  for  tireless  performance — 
stemming  from  the  power  and  smoothness  of 
the  famous  Super-Six  and  Super-Eight  engines, 
in  a  precisely  engineered  chassis. 

This  welcome  for  the  new  1946  Hudsons 
is  spectacular,  even  in  a  year  when  car 
demand  far  outstrips  supply.  It  reflects  the 


opinion  of  buyers  who  have  had  better-than- 
usual  opportunities  to  judge  automobiles 
on  merit. 

Owners  of  earlier  Hudsons  again  want  the  car 
that  made  such  a  splendid  record  of  endur¬ 
ance  and  economy  during  the  war — the  car 
that  Hudson  dealers  serviced  so  loyally  and 
efficiently. 

And  new  tens  of  thousands,  attracted  by  out¬ 
standing  performance  and  luxury,  are  choosing 
Hudson  too. 

You  owe  yourself  a  visit  to  the  nearest 
Hudson  dealer — one  of 3,000  ready  to  serve  you 
from  coast  to  coast,  from  the  Gulf  to  Canada. 
There  you  can  see  these  grand  new  cars  and 
learn  \yhy  so  many  thousands  are  turning  to 
Hudson  as  "the  car  that’s  right.” 


HUDSON 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  DETROIT  14,  MICHIGAN 


Choice  of  102-horsepoiver  Super-Six  and  128-horsepower  Super-Eight  engines  . .  .  Super  Series  and 
distinguished  Commodore  Series-— Sedans,  Brougham  (Super  Series  only),  3-  and  5-passenger 
Coupes,  Convertible  Broughams.  Nine  standard  colors;  four  2-tone  combinations  at  extra  cost. 
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KAYWOODIE 

grew  up  with 
America 


T tilde  Alark 
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Handmade 

$5 


World’s 
Best  Smoking 
Pipe 


The  KAYWOODIE  organization, 
founded  in  1851  when  life  was  more 
comfortless  and  isolated  than  now,  has 
created  pipe-enjoyment  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Our  men  learn  it  the  slow  pains¬ 
taking  way.  The  Kaywoodie  pipe  you 
see  here  yields  cool,  pleasurable  smok¬ 
ing  that  Kaywoodie-owners  call  "the 
Kaywoodie  Flavor!’  For  real  pipe- 
enjoyment,  choose  Kaywoodie.  The 
mouthpieces  are  resilient  and  comfort¬ 
able,  the  pipe  is  proportioned  correctly, 
its  Synchro-Stem  permits  quick,  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning,^and  its  imported  briar 
smokes  with  even-tempered  serenity. 
$3.50  to  $25,  at  dealers!  Kaywoodie 
Company,  New  York  and  London. 


PREACHER  IN  SONG 

Continued  from  page  44 


“I  didn't  get  there — not  for  a  long  time!” 

Somewhere,  at  a  whistle  stop  along  the 
way,  the  train  slowed  down.  From  a 
road  beyond  the  tracks  echoed  the  metal¬ 
lic  tsinp  of  a  guitar,  and  a  voice  singing 
blues.  Josh  slid  off  the  train.  Soon  he 
was  on  the  road  again,  this  time  leading 
a  fabulous  singer,  John  Henry  Arnold,  a 
minstrel  from  his  home  town. 

“People  seemed  to  come  out  of  the 
earth  to  hear  him,”  says  Josh.  “A  human 
magnet,  that  voice  and  guitar  of  his — 
neither  very  special — pried  about  $500 
each  week  from  fascinated  audiences. 
1  know,  because  I  used  to  lead  him  to 
various  banks  where  he  kept  his  savings 
accounts.  John  Henry  also  owned  two 
race  horses!” 

John  Henry  bought  clothes  for  the  boy 
and  fed  him  more  or  less  regularly. 
Sometimes,  he  gave  him  a  nickel  for  him¬ 
self,  too.  But  it  wasn't  until  several  years 
later  that  Josh  learned  from  his  mother 
that  the  affluent  Arnold  owed  her  a 
year’s  back  wages  for  his  services. 

“I  used  to  sneak  his  guitar  and  prac¬ 
tice,  when  he  was  asleep,”  says  Josh.  “It 
wasn't  easy,  because  he  made  me  thump 
the  tambourine  until  my  knuckles  were 
numb.” 

Sometimes,  as  they  traveled  the  roads, 
they  would  meet  other  blind  musicians 
down  on  their  luck.  Then  Arnold  would 
suggest  their  working  towns  together. 
“You'u  have  to  hear  and  see  the  show 
such  sightless  singers  put  on  to  realize 
the  emotional  effect  they  created,”  says 
Josh.  “Crowds  gathered  and  threw  their 
money  into  the  tambourine.” 

It  was  on  these  occasions  that  John 
Henry  told  Josh  to  put  away  the  tin  cup. 
He  coached  him  to  divide  the  collection 
equally.  That  meant  slipping  coins  noise¬ 
lessly — ostensibly  the  boy's  share — over 
the  side  of  the  tambourine  into  his  own 
pocket,  and  keeping  them  there  without 
letting  them  jingle  as  they  walked  along. 

“Wherever  we  stayed  at  night,”  says 
Josh.  “John  Henry  would  count  his  share 
of  the  money,  and  compare  it  to  the 
amount  from  my  pocket.  If  it  added  up 
to  more  than  he  had,  as  he  took  it  from 
me,  that  was  okay.  But,  if  as  much  as  a 
penny  was  missing  he’d  fly  into  a  temper 
and  beat  me.” 

One  day  in  Georgia,  John  Henry  de¬ 
cided  to  quit  the  road.  Josh  headed  for 
home.  On  the  way,  along  a  back  road, 
he  saw  another  blind  Negro  sitting  on  the 
ground,  propped  comfortably  against  a 
tree,  playing  his  guitar  and  singing  to 


himself.  He  stood,  all  ears.  He'd  never 
heard  such  music  before! 

“You  must  be  Lemmon  Jefferson,” 
Josh  said.  All  his  life  he  had  heard  of 
Blind  Lemmon,  who  was  a  legend 
throughout  the  South.  They  talked  for  a 
while,  and  Lemmon  asked  Josh  if  he’d 
like  to  go  along  with  him.  Josh  forgot 
all  about  going  home. 

“Now,”  he  says,  “I  began  to  hear  and 
learn  songs  that  only  Lemmon  knew. 
Songs  he  had  heard  old,  old  people  sing 
when  he  was  a  small  boy.  Pre-Civil  War 
songs,  and  very  rare  spirituals.  Work 
songs  that  had  been  forgotten  by  every¬ 
one  else,  and  ballads  that  the  early 
English  and  Irish  settlers  had  brought 
with  them  and  had  sung  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another. 

“Lemmon  was  famous  for  moans  and 
shouts,  but  I  think  he  was  greatest  when 
he  sang  'lonely'  songs — songs  that  one 
man  must  sing  alone,  binding  his  heart  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  him.  People 
say  I’veabsorbed  thisgiftfrom  Lemmon.” 

The  Boy  Who  Made  a  Guitar  Talk 

Lemmon  also  encouraged  Josh  to  play 
his  guitar.  He  was  delighted  when  the 
boy  accompanied  him,  accenting  one 
song  with  laughing,  commenting  har¬ 
monies,  crying  or  slyly  poking  fun — the 
technique  that  today  is  unique  with  Josh 
White. 

Josh  was  sixteen  when  Blind  Lemmon 
Jefferson  died.  He  went  home  and  to 
school.  One  day  a  stranger  knocked  on 
the  door  inquiring  for  Lemmon  Jeffer¬ 
son's  last  leader.  This  man  was  a  talent 
scout  for  a  phonograph  company.  Would 
Josh  go  North  to  make  eighteen  records 
of  the  old  minstrel's  songs?  His  offer- 
included  traveling  expenses  plus  one 
hundred  dollars. 

In  New  York  on  his  second  day  of  re¬ 
cording,  Julian  Street,  Jr.,  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  happened  to 
hear  Josh.  He  offered  him  a  nine-month 
contract  with  the  folk-song  group,  the 
Southernaires,  three  performances  a 
week  for  $84.  Then  a  second  record¬ 
ing  company  engaged  him.  Handbills 
advertised  him  in  Harlem  as  “The  Sing¬ 
ing  Christian.” 

Josh  had  never  seen  so  much  money  of 
his  own  before.  But,  by  the  time  he  had 
sent  part  of  it  home,  and  paid  for  board 
and  lodging  in  expensive  Harlem,  he  had 
little  left.  It  was  late  1 932  and  soon  peo¬ 
ple  stopping  buying  records.  Suddenly 


For  the  Best  in 
Rainwear. . .  Insist  on 

ALLIGATOR 


America’s  first  name  for  Rainwear 
value!  Exclusive  Alligator  fabrics  and 
processing  are  literally  "wedded" 
together  to  keep  out  rain — to  keep 
style  smart  as  new!  Compare  value, 
and  you’ll  buy  Alligator!  Better 
dealers  feature  both  water  repellent 
and  waterproof  types. 

The  Alligator  Company, 

St.  Louis,  New  York,  Los  Angeles. 


because  ...  IT'S  SURE  TO  RAIN  I 
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MORE  EE/U/ry 

New  two-tone  interiors  in  a  choice  of  smart 
color  combinations.  Mercury  is  so  handsomely 
tailored  and  trimmed  —  every  detail  inside  and 
outside  harmonizing  into  greater  all-over  beauty. 


MORE  COMFORT 

Holds  six  people  easdy  —  with  plenty  of  room 
for  everyone.  The  rear  seat  is  cradled  well  ahead 
of  the  rear  wheels  —  for  a  new;' smoother,  gliding 
ride.  You  really  get  more  comfort  in  a  Mercury. 


more  ns/s/i/ry 

Full-view  vision  in  all  directions.  And  for  an¬ 
other  safety  feature:  oversized  hydraulic  brakes. 
See  it,  drive  it,  and  you,  too,  will  say  the  new 
Mercury  gives  you  more  of  everything  you  want! 
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You  want  a  big  car,  but  you  want  it  thrifty  to  drive.  It  must  be  band- 
some,  but  it  must  be  rugged,  too.  You  expect  smooth  performance,  but 
you  look  for  liveliness  and  lots  of  reserve  power.  And  you  shouldn’t 
sacrifice  any  one  feature  to  get  another.  In  other  words,  you  want  a  new 
Mercury — today’s  outstanding  car  because  it  gives  you  more  of  everything! 


Josh  was  broke  with  no  prospect  of  work. 
A  friend  took  him  into  his  crowded  flat. 
Josh  lived  on  the  cheapest  food  he  could 
find,  buttermilk.  One  winter  day  while 
carrying  a  bottle  of  it,  he  slipped  on  an 
icy  pavement.  In  the  emergency  ward 
of  a  hospital  a  doctor  told  him  that  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  were  badly 
injured.  “You  will  never  play  the  guitar 
again,”  the  doctor  said. 

When  the  fingers  healed  they  were  stiff 
and  lifeless.  All  his  good  luck  seemed  at 
an  end.  He  found  a  job  running  an 
apartment-house  elevator,  using  his  left 
hand.  A  fellow  employee  named  George 
Carr  said  that  massage  might  help  the 
fingers.  But  massage  cost  money  and 
Josh  was  making  forty-five  dollars  a 
month.  His  brother  Willie  had  come 
North,  and  now  with  Carr’s  sister,  Carol, 
who  did  housework  in  the  building,  they 
patiently  rubbed  Josh's  fingers  and  baked 
them  in  hot  compresses.  Four  years 
passed  before  he  began  to  play  again. 
Then,  one  day,  some  one  accidentally 
slammed  a  door  on  his  hand.  The  rub¬ 
bing  and  baking  started  all  over  again. 

By  the  time  Josh  and  Carol  decided  to 
pool  their  slender  earnings  and  marry,  he 
could  play.  Occasionally  at  night,  he 
made  three  dollars  playing  a  “gig” — a 
Harlem  rent  party.  Then  he  lost  his  job. 
The  day  his  first  child  was  born  he  had  to 
borrow  money  to  buy  food  for  his  wife. 

A  few  days  later.  Josh  had  a  visitor.  It 
was  Sammy  Bird,  who  was  producing 
Roark  Bradford’s  play,  John  Henry, 
with  Paul  Robeson.  He  remembered 
having  heard  some  records  sung  by  The 
Singing  Christian.  He  wanted  Josh  to 
take  the  part  of  a  minstrel  named  Blind 
Lemmon  Jefferson. 

Josh  White  played  the  part  of  his  old 
friend  as  long  as  the  show  lasted.  Now, 
life  for  him  began  to  look  up.  Paul 
Robeson  hadn't  forgotten  his  own  early 
struggles  as  an  artist.  He  took  a  liking 
to  the  younger  singer  and  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  Josh  to  meet  people  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  kind  of  entertain¬ 
ment  he  offered.  In  August,  1941,  Josh 
was  asked  to  go  with  the  Golden  Gate 
Quartet  on  a  government-sponsored, 
good-will  tour  of  Mexico.  He  returned 
to  Harlem  with  money  and  an  idea. 

“For  years,”  he  explains,  “I’d  been 
haunted  by  certain  songs  that  Georgia 
chain-gang  prisoners  sang  in  low,  fright¬ 
ened  voices  when  their  guards  walked 
down  the  road  a  ways,  out  of  hearing.  I 
wanted  to  try  to  set  them  down.” 

Josh  White  knows  nothing  of  formal 
music  techniques.  He  naturally  produces 
quarter-tone  harmonies  from  his  guitar. 
It  took  much  time  and  concentration. 


but  finally  he  recorded  the  words  and 
music  of  one  prisoner's  unhappy  history, 
from  the  moment  of  a  trumped-up  arrest, 
through  a  farcical  trial  and  hopeless  years 
at  hard  labor.  These  were  the  songs — his 
famous  Chain  Gang  Album — which  first 
made  Josh  White's  name  known  all  over 
the  country.  Josh  followed  up  with 
another  unusual  album,  Southern  Ex¬ 
posure,  in  which  he  debunked  a  legend¬ 
ary,  romantic  South.  All  these  records 
were  quickly  bought  up.  Out  of  print, 
they  are  now  collectors’  items  and  bring 
high  prices.  He  made  other  records  of 
folk  songs  and  old  ballads  and  songs 
of  social  significance.  Folklorists  and 
music  students  began  writing  him. 

“I  soon  heard  myself  called  a  ’reposi¬ 
tory’  of  rare  Southern  music,”  Josh 
laughs.  “That’s  quite  something,  don't 
you  think,  to  call  a  man  who  just  loves 
to  sing  old  songs?” 

Recording  Long-Lost  Ballads 

Actually,  specialists  in  musical  Ameri¬ 
cana  were  recognizing,  in  Josh  White’s 
repertoire,  songs  that  they  had  heard 
about — songs  whose  titles  were  listed  in 
old  programs.  These  are  songs  which 
for  years  have  been  believed  irretrievably 
lost.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington,  Josh  has  re¬ 
corded  these  songs  for  posterity. 

Now,  night-club  proprietors  began  to 
bid  for  Josh  White’s  services.  After 
twenty-four  weeks  at  the  Village  Van¬ 
guard,  he  went  to  Cafe  Society  Down¬ 
town  and  Cafe  Society  Uptown  where  he 
stayed  for  three  years. 

Servicemen,  hearing  him  before  they 
left  for  overseas  assignments,  asked  for 
Josh  White  radio  programs  when  they 
reached  their  destinations.  Once  a  week, 
during  the  war,  he  made  broadcasts 
beamed  especially  to  them.  Today  he 
gladly  gives  time  to  entertaining  con¬ 
valescents  in  military  hospitals.  It  isn't 
unusual  for  him  to  make  six  or  seven 
such  appearances  each  week. 

Josh  White  is  perhaps  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  that  we  have  to  the  strolling  min¬ 
strel  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  songs 
of  social  significance,  however,  don’t 
deal  entirely  with  his  own  race.  He  will 
sometimes  sing  spontaneously  of  some¬ 
thing  in  the  news  that  has  just  occurred 
to  help  or  hinder  the  dignity  of  men — 
regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color. 

As  the  outstanding  singer  of  songs  of 
social  content,  he  is  never  aggressive  in 
attitude.  His  singing  is  effective  in  creat¬ 
ing  understanding  and  good  will,  ana 
that’s  the  way  he  wants  it  to  be. 

The  End 


JOAN 
CRAWFORD 

Winner  of 

1945  Academy  Award 

star  of  “HUMORESQUE” 

A  Warner  Brothers  Picture 


Try  JOAN’S 


character 


“(1)  Do  you  make  snide  cracks 
about  folks  of  other  races,  creeds 
or  colors?  (2)  Do  you  get  the  farts 
before  you  form  opinions  about 
people,  issues  or  nations?  (3)  Do 
you  give  others  credit  for  having 
good  intentions,  just  as  you  have? 
(4)  Do  you  do  something  to  help 
correct  the  things  you  think  are 
wrong  with  your  town,  your  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  world? 


“If  your  answers  are  No -Yes -Yes -Yes,  then  you’re  a  solid  citi¬ 
zen,  and  America  needs  a  lot  more  like  you.” 

Joan’s  little  quiz  is  one  of  a  se- 
ries  presented  by  Fleer’s  in  the 
interest  of  better  understand- 
ing  among  families,  friends  and 
M  nations. 


FI  eer’s  is  a  solid  sender  .  .  . 
leader  in  the  trend  to  candy 
coated  gum.  With  its  gleaming 
white  coating,  its  extra  pepper¬ 
mint  flavor.  Fleer’s  is  especially 
attractive  and  refreshing. 
Look  for  the  new,  one-at-a-time 
box.  Try  Fleer’s  today. 


Frank  H.  Fleer  Corp. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Established  1S85 


collier  s  “Nothing  for  me,  thanks.  I’m  in  training,  you  know!’ 


Collier's  for  November  16,  1946 
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The  curtain  falls  and  with  it  a 

/ 

mighty  hush.  Waves  6f  applause 
rock  the  theater,  thundering  on 
and  on,  proclaiming  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  brilliant  star.  The  eager 
audience  sharing  in  her  triumph 
keeps  the  curtain  rising.  Gracious 
bows  voice  the  elation  of  star  and 
cast,  speechless  with  emotion.  No 
words  in  any  language  could  do 
justice  to  that  moment. 

Now  picture  a  more  frequent 
occasion  in  your  own  living  room. 
Friends  have  dropped  in  and 
you  ve  served  them  Budweiser. 
As  they  pour,  someone  remarks 
upon  its  golden  clarity,  its  crest 
of  snowy  foam,  its  delicious  and 
distinctive  taste.  Each  knows  that 
taste— and  knows,  too,  that  no 
words  in  any  language  could  de¬ 
scribe  it.  It  has  made  Budweiser 
the  most  popular  beer  the' world 
has  ever  known. 
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